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one of these crania to the eminent anthropologist, Dr. J. Barnard 
Davis, who, no doubt, can give you an account as to whether it is 
brachycephalic or dolichocephalic. That it, no more than any of 
the othei-s, was not "artificially distorted," I am certain. My friend, 
the late Governor of Santiago del Estro, Don Manuel Tahondas, has 
promised to obtain for me a few more to send to the same gentleman. 
From these your Society will be able to obtain what the writer of the 
article before me entitles " Cranioscopical Facts ;" and 1 trust that no 
such error will again appear in the pages of the Anthropological Review, 
as attributing the characteristics of Indian skulls to the respectable 
and intelligent inhabitants of Rosario ; for the credit of such a bar- 
barity is not ambitioned by, 

My dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., etc. 



MR. DUNN ON LIFE AND MIND. 
To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 

Sir, — As the printed abstract of Mr. Dunn's paper, read before the 
British Association at Dundee, does not contain any account of the 
facts from which the author has drawn his conclusions, we are not in 
a position to estimate their worth. However, Mr. Dunn confidently as- 
serts that " all physiological psychologists are agreed that the great 
hemispherical ganglia of the brain are the sole and exclusive seat of all 
intellectual and volitional power — of the understanding and the will ;" 
but what say Mr. Lewis, Mr. Busk, and a host of others, to this assertion. 
If Mr. Dunn's other facts and generalisations are no more true than the 
above statement, I fear that we cannot trust very confidently in his "con- 
clusions." Were all physiologists really so agreed it would indeed be an 
important step in mental science. Mr. Dunn seems to be rather of a 
speculative turn of mind, and rather disposed to interpret facts in the 
light of his own theories. For instance, he starts with the assump- 
tion that the phenomena of life and mind are antagonistic to and not 
to be confounded with physical phenomena, — and thinks that all at- 
tempts to give vitality by means of the physical forces to inanimate 
matter, have ever been vain and futile, and must ever be so. I should 
say that we were hardly in a position at present to decide upon such 
a question as that. Again he says, " from the first moment that the 
primordial cell of a human organism comes into being and is launched 
upon the ocean of time and space the entire individual is present," &c, 
and further on he declares, that " the mind is dependent for the mani- 
festation of its phenomena" on the brain. Now surely these ai-e curious 
words and strange assumptions to set out with in the search after a 
science of mind. For here we have life assumed to be something 
more than a condition or quality of the physical body, and mind con- 
sidered as a metaphysical entity, manifesting its phenomena by 
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means of material organs ; but mind is the conscious phenomena 
alone — unconscious mind is nonsense. The unconscious element is not 
mind at all, but body. And then again, a stopper is put to all further 
inquiry in regard to spontaneous generation, by such interesting 
experiments as those made by the late Mr. Crosse, so that upon the 
whole I fear we cannot look upon Mr. Dunn as the star that is to 
guide our way through the obscure, intricate, and difficult phenomena 
in the grand field of investigation before us, requiring above all things 
the clearing of the mind from its besetting " idols " — theological 
superstitions and metaphysical theories — renouncing, once and for all, 
all assumption and vague speculation for the pure and dry light of the 
understanding, unobstructed by prejudice or notions of self-interest. 
No doubt the quality of life has a special character and chemical value, 
but life is a purely physical quality for all that, as much so as motion 
or magnetism. Man is simply a living, digesting, breathing, feeling, 
thinking substance, and having the power and attribute of muscular 
action ; and to abstract any one of those qualities or powers and turn 
them into fanciful entities is equally unphilosophical and foolish, and 
must be highly 2)rejudicial to the advancement of science. 

It would appear to be the general belief of physiologists that we 
know no more of the mind in its relation to matter than we did 2,000 
years ago. Then physiologists ought to be ashamed, and not talk 
quite so loud ; but if it be so, then I am right, and Bacon was right, 
in saying that what the greatest minds have failed to discover by all 
the means in their power can only be discovered by other means and in- 
struments not yet adopted or thought of. Is not this conclusive against 
idealism ? Three persons look at St. Paul's ; each has a similar impres- 
sion ; but the St. Paul's, we are told, is the 2>erception itself, hence 
there must be three different St. Paul's, and yet all agree that 
there is only one, which existed before they were born, and will exist 
after they are dead. Yet Hume said that idealism does not admit of a 
reply — he ought to have said that idealism as per Berkeley was non- 
sense, but logically reduced to absolute sceptism, admits of no reply. 

As to the origin of things, the world, the Indians said, was on 
the back of an elephant, the elephant on the back of a tortoise, the 
tortoise resting upon a rainbow, and so on ; as if the cause was not 
in nature itself, and in the very nature and fundamental law of the 
physical substance " whose subtilty," as Bacon says, " is far beyond 
that of sense or of the understanding." 

Henry George Atkinson. 



THE NEW GENTTLE REVELATION* 

To the Editor of the A nthropoloyiixd Review, 

Sir, — Most of your readers have doubtless been surprised at not 
receiving the Review, as usual, in July ; and on receiving it, have per- 

* This letter was sent for insertion in the January Number, but was post- 
poned for want of space. — Ed. Review. 
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